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DR. WHEWELL ON INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 


WE have thought a good service would be rendered to the 
readers of the “Teacher,” in directing their attention to the 
recent Tract of Dr. Whewell, on the ‘Influence of the History 
of Science upon Intellectual Education.” 

We propose to set forth in a general review, some of the 
principal points of this discourse, lately delivered before the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, and which is one of a series 
of lectures recently given before that learned body, by some 
of the most distinguished thinkers and scholars of the present 

@. 
a contribution to the literature of education is especially 
worthy of consideration, coming from one so eminent as the 
Master of Trinity College, —the author of the Philosophy, and 
the History of the Inductive Sciences, works of enduring worth, 
and the highest reputation. In all the departments of science 
and literature, no man of our times has a higher rank in the 
judgment of scholars, than the author” of this Lecture. 

The Tract of Dr. Whewell on Education is especially worthy 
of the attention of American Teachers, at the present time, 
because he has furnished an opinion which has a bearing on 
questions of great moment, now earnestly discussed by teachers, 
in relation to what really constitutes true progress in the work 
of education ; and the relation of the work of the teacher, to 
the work of the discoverer and inventor. 


* The recent work on the “ Plurality of Worlds,” is supposed to be from 
the pen of Dr. Whewell. 
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The fact that the world has made advances in modern times, 
is fully recognized by the Lecturer, and the influence of changes 
in the modes of thinking and living, that have taken place, and 
are so rapidly going on, is admitted as a fact of the utmost 
consequence, in its bearings on all plans and efforts to cultivate 
the intellect of the rising and coming generations, as they 
advance to take their place in a world all but re-created by the 
mighty energies which the physical sciences have given to 
mankind. 

He starts with the proposition, that the intellectual achieve- 
ments of great men at the various epochs of the world’s history, 
will be productive of results ‘upon all those persons in the 
next succeeding generations, who have aimed to obtain for 
themselves, or for their children, the highest culture and the 
best discipline of which man’s intellectual faculties are capable.” 


‘“‘T wish to show,” he says, ‘that this influence has been so great, 
that its results constitute at this day the whole of our intellectual 
education ; that in virtue of this influence, intellectual education has 
been, for those who avail themselves of the means which time has 
accumulated, progressive ; that our intellectual education, now, to be 
worthy of the time, ought to include in its compass, elements contrib- 
uted to it in every one of the great epochs of mental energy which the 
world has seen; that in this respect most especially, we are, if we 
know how to use our advantages, inheritors of the wealth of the richest 
times ; strong in the power of all the giants of all ages; placed on 


the summit of an edifice which thirty centuries have been employed in 
building.” 


In the wide survey made of the results of what has been 
wrought out by the human intellect, in different periods of the 
world, results which now have all become means of intellectual 
culture, he leads us irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
history of the past ages, even of the early ages, is not a blank 
in the history of education. 

He shows that some of the greatest problems in the 
science of intellectual development were studied by the ancient 
philosophers, and that the treasures of antiquity are rich in the 
records of what was taught by the ancient sages to their 
disciples. 

Dr. Whewell considers the attempt made by Socrates and 
Plato, for the intellectual improvement of their countrymen, as 
the first great epoch in intellectual education : 

He says that previous to the time of these philosophers the 
more affluent classes of the Athenians, “ must have had an 
education in a very considerable degree, elaborate, and large, 
and elevated in its promises.” These teachers of the Atheni- 
ans are thus described by the learned Lecturer. 
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‘The persons by whom education in its highest departments was 
conducted, —the teachers whom Socrates and Plato perseveringly 
opposed, have been habitually called the Sopuists ; because, though 
at the time their ascendency was immense, in the course of ages Plato’s 
writings have superseded theirs, and he so describes them. But it 
has been shown recently in the most luminous and striking manner, by 
one among ourselves, that the education which these teachers professed 
to give and frequently gave, was precisely what we commonly mean 
by a good education. 

“It was an education enabling a young man to write well, speak 
well, and act efficiently on all ordinary occasions, public and private. 
The moral doctrines which they tanght, even according to the most 
unfavorable representation of them, were no more than the moral doe- 
trines which are most commonly taught among ourselves at the present 
day,—the morality founded upon utility ; but many of them repudi- 
ated this doctrine as sordid and narrow, and professed higher principles, 
which they delivered in graceful literary forms, some of which are still 
extant in the books which we put into the hands of the young. 

“ Such were the Sophists against whom Socrates and Plato carried on 
their warfare. And why did Socrates and Plato contend against these 
teachers ? and how was it that they contended so successfully that the 
sympathy of all posterity has been with them in their opposition ? 

“It was because Socrates and Plato sought for solid principles in 
this specious teaching, and found none. 

‘It was because, while these professors of speaking well and acting 
well, imparted their precepts to their pupils, and exemplified them by 
their practice, they could not bear the keen cross-questioning of Soe- 
rates when he tried to make them tell what it was to speak weit and 
to act wei; they could not tell Plato what was that ‘ First Good, First 
Perfect, and First Fair,’ from which everything else derived goodness, 
beauty, and perfection. 

* Socrates and Platowere not content with illustrations, they asked 
for principles ; they were not content with rhetoric, they wanted demon- 
stration ; it was not enough for them that these men taught the young 
Athenian to persuade others, they wanted to have him know, and to 
know what he knew. 

‘These were the demands that recur again and again in the Platonic 
Dialogues. ‘This is the tendency of all the trains of irresistible logic, 
which are put into the mouth of Plato’s imaginary Socrates. What do 
we know? //ow do we know it? By what reasoning? From what 
principles ?”’— Pages 8, 9, 10. 

In order to meet the defects of the education of which the 
Sophists were masters, the most earnest efforts were made to 
discover real and essential truth, and to teach what could be 
demonstrated. Hence the new impulse given to the exact 
sciences, and the introduction into Greece of the study of Geom- 
etry from Italy or Magna Grecia, where in secret societies 
Pythagoras had stealthily taught his doctrines, but which were 
first publicly taught in Greece, by Plato and his associates. 

Of so much consequence did he deem the study of Geom- 
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etry, as introduction to the study of philosophy, that he wrote 
over the gate of the gardens of fon? memmcaaz’ Let no one enter 
here who is destitute of Geometry.” 

Thus was settled forever as a prime requisite of all sure 
intellectual progress, that the mind be first grounded in the 
knowledge of essential truth, and redeemed from the control of 
mere conjecture and opinion. Rarely have we seen the 
practical uses of this great advantage gained by the study of 
mathematical sciences, so clearly presented, as by Dr. Whewell, 
in the following passage. 


‘What was the need of Geometry for the disciples of Plato ? 
What use was he to make of it? What inference was he to draw from 
it when they had it ? 


“Precisely this inference; that there was a certain and solid 
truth, a knowledge which was not mere opinion ; that man has powers 
by which such truth, such knowledge, ph science, may be acquired ; 
that therefore it ought to be sought not in Geometry alone, but in other 
subjects also; that since man can know certainly and clearly about 
straight and curved, in the world of space, he ought to know, he ought 
not to be content without knowing, — no less clearly and certain) ‘ 
about right and wrong in the world of human action.’”’—Page 13. 


To the Greek philosophers then, are we indebted for those 
disciplinary studies, which have for their end, the teaching of 
what is essential TrurH. The doctrine of the Ricnr or the 
Just was the great end and aim of Roman education. This was 
comprehended in the science of Roman Jurisprudence. Dr. 
Whewell says “the Law of Rome was the main part of the 
education of the Roman youth;” and that the same study 
occupies most of the universities of Europe tothisday. ‘The 
Roman law is still the main element of the liberal education of 
Italy, of Germany, of Greece, and in some degree, of France 
and Spaih.” 

Dr. Whewell insists that a thorough training in elementary 
Geometry, and in general Jurisprudence, as these branches were 
studied in ancient times, would give an amount of intellectual 
discipline, which would be equal to that enjoyed by three-fourths 
of the young men in our own age of boasted light and educa- 
tional advantages. 

But with only that training which the deductive sciences of 
Geometry’ and Jurisprudence give, the education of ancient times 
was incomplete, and that of the moderns, also, to far too great 
an extent. 

The want of the inductive processes is the great defect of the 
ancients. But if the inductive method is applied in a proper 
form and degree, it makes such a complement to the ancient 
processes, that with them there is developed a perfect theory of 
education ; and the great fruits of the inductive Philosophy of 
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which Galileo, Descartes, Bacon and Newton were the founders, 
furnished the means of inductive training, as an indispensable 
part of all education, which shall meet the wants of the present 
and the coming ages. And therefore Dr. Whewell recommends 
the “exact and solid study” of some one of the natural 
sciences, as tending to produce results on the mind and character, 
of hardly less value than those which flow from the study of 
the ancient deductive sciences, which all the world always have, 
and always will deem essential. 

Dr. Whewell dwells upon the importance of exact and solid 
knowledge in the natural sciences, with the greatest emphasis. 

He would have it understood, that, in this department of 
knowledge, there is the widest distinction to be made between 
real learning, and that which is falsely so called ; that in science, 
as well as in literature, there is danger of mere verbal knowledge, 
or in acquaintance with what is said about nature and her laws 
and operations; but which has but very little to do with the 
real knowledge of things, as they are. 

In the conclusion of this Lecture Dr. Whewell has shown 
how itis that an imperfect knowledge of the natural sciences, 
and especially of the technical terms employed in them, become 
the means of delusion, when improperly employed, as they often 
are, by those who seek to build up under the name of science, 


what has no foundation but theory, and sometimes a very foolish 
imagination. 


‘There are,” he says, ‘a number of scientific words current among 
us, which are applied with the most fantastical and wanton vagueness 
of meaning, or of no meaning. 

* At all periods of science, probably, scientific terms are liable fo this 
abuse, after scientific discoveries have brought them into notoriety, and 
before the diffusion of science has made their true meaning to be 
generally apprehended. The names indeed of attraction, gravitation, 
and the like, have probably now risen, ina great degree, out of this 
— of confusion and obscurity, in which any word may mean any 

ing. 

“But there are words, belonging to sciences, which have more 
recently reached scientific dignity, which words, every one, pursuing 
fancies which are utterly out of the sphere of science, seems to think 
he may use just as he pleases. 

‘Magnetism, and Electricity, and the terms which belong to these 
sciences, are especial'y taken possession of, for such purposes, and 
applied in cases in which we know that the sciences from which the 
names are conveyed have not the smallest application. 

“Is Animal Magnetism anything? Let those answer who think they 
can; but we know it is not magnetism. When I say we, I mean those 
who are in the habit of seeing inthis place [the Royal Institution] 
the admirable exhibitions of what Magnetism is, with which you have 
long been familiar. 
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“‘ And assuredly, on the same ground I may say, that you have been 
shown, and know what Electricity is, and what it can do, and what it 
cannot do, and what is not Electricity. And having had the opportunity 
of seeing this, you, at least, have so much of the culture of the intellect 
which inductive science supplies, as not to suppose that your words would 
have any meaning, if you were to say of any freak of fancy or will, 
shown in any bodily motion, or muscular action, that it is akind of 
Electricity.” 





EASY METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


BY MISS SARAH E. WIGGIN, OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Gop has created a beautiful world, and is continually forming 
countless souls to dwell therein. The one great aim of education 
is to train these souls; to awaken and arouse them to a full 
knowledge of the strength and power within them, and to direct 
aright the operation of that force. Its great effects should be 
to root out the sin which so mars the beauty of the Creation, — 
to produce happy beings whose lives shall be true and pure, — 
and to enable each one of us to say, when the day of reckoning 
arrives, ‘* Lord, thou deliveredest unto me two talents: behold, I 
have gained beside them, other two talents.” 

To accomplish this great end, the whole human nature is to be 
educated ; andevery human being should become both teacher and 
pupil to every nature with which he is placed in contact. It is 
not the physical man alone, neither is it the intellect chiefly that 
must be trained. The Father has given us hearts and souls as 
well as bodies and minds, and of the elements composing these, 
we are to make man as perfect as he is capable of becoming. 
If we fail to labor assiduously with this purpose in view, we 
bury our talents in the earth, rendering ourselves wicked and 
slothful servants. 

To the teacher, technically speaking, is particularly assigned 
the training of that part of human nature called intellect ; while 
too often to the child himself is left the care of the physical part, 
and to him who “ finds some mischief still, for idle hands to do,” 
the moral culture is given. 

The intellect alone, however highly cultivated, does not make 
the man. Why then must the intellect be so diligently enriched 
and trimmed and digged about, while its associates are left to 
the weeds and brambles? Every good and faithful teacher, I 
doubt not, feels the pertinency of the question, and would gladly 
free himself from a certain sense of unfaithfulness which haunts 
him at times, on the subject. But how is itto be done? 
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The public school teacher is hired, and into his hands is given 
the charge of fifty, a hundred, or five hundred children, of 
various ages, capacities and acquirements. He is to work by a 
system for a given time, and im that time and by that system 
certain results must be produced. If these results fail to 
appear, — the system is perfect, there can be no flaw in that,— 
it is the teacher who is in fault, and his name and occupation 
are gone at once. 

One must earn one’s daily bread. If one would enjoy life’s 
blessings, he must earn the wherewithal to purchase them ; for 
they must be bought, and sometimes dearly too. In this way 
our schools too frequently become pieces of complicated mech- 
anism ; a sort of hand-organ, while we stand by, — passive 
agents turning the cranks. We have too much mechanical sys- 
tem, and too little thinking; too much chaining of the nobler 
faculties of heart and soul; too much binding of the intellect, 
and then forcing it to grind out continually its half-dozen tunes, 
and finally to wear itself out with grinding. 

Let us arouse ourselves from this stupor. Let us free our- 
selves from this web of necessity in which so many of us are 
becoming entangled. Let us do what we can to educate truly, 
never fearing for results; and let the motives to be urged in 
Te us, be the dignity of human nature ;—the worth of 
souls. 

To the female teachers of our land, is given generally, the 
beginning of the great work of education. As early as the 
child is old enough, he is sent toa Primary school; and as in 
this place we have nothing t» say of family education, which, 
after all, is by far the most important, let us commence our 
acquaintance with him, on his introduction to that establisliment. 
If parents have faithfully performed their duties, the teacher 
has but to build upon a foundation already firm; but I am sorr 
to say, in very mauy cases, a strong, though entirely false 
structure is first to be demolished, ere the true corner stone can 
be fairly laid. 

It is very important that the Primary school be not too large. 
If a teacher would really instruct profitably what is given him 
in trust, his mind should not be overburdened with a multiplicity 
of care, — a perplexing conviction that he has more to do than 
he can do. Nevertheless, a person may do some good to man 
pupils, though he can do vastly more for a small number. In 
the first place, then, let the number of scholars assigned to one 
teacher, not exceed thirty or forty, that we may not be contin- 
ually disheartened by the feeling that we would do our work 
faithfully, but we have not time. 

Here then our task is before us. Thirty or forty little 
human beings, full of life and animation; and we are to 
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‘“‘ waken”’ as is often said, “their slumbering energies.” Oh 
no ! these energies are not sleeping, even in the youngest child. 
They are all alive, all awake; only waiting for the time when 
he shall feel his own strength and power. We are to arouse 
within them a hungering and thirsting after knowledge, that 
shall never rest satisfied with a mediocrity of supply, but shall 
go on increasing in intensity, till it has swallowed up all of God’s 
creative mind that humanity is capable of comprehending ; and 
what mortal shall dare to limit those capabilities ? 

The teacher must awaken the child to a consciousness of the 
force of intellect that is in him, show him the importance of his 
own soul, make clear to him that the sources of happiness and 
misery are within his own heart, and endeavor with all his 
might, by advice, principles, precept, example and experience, 
to give the right direction to this wonderful mystery, the mind. 
When all this is accomplished, the pupil must educate himself, 
for good or evil. 

It is an old and favorite similitude, — the likeness between a 
new-born child and a block of marble, or a stainless shect of 
paper; but the similitude is imperfect. The teacher and the 
sculptor are mot the same. The mind is not a senseless block, 
or a blank page. The sculptor may make what he will, out of 
inactive matter; the scribe may write his ideal upon a blank ; 
but the teacher must mould to beauty and goodness a living 
reality which God himself has created, and which would, if left 
to the adverse influences that all minds must meet and buffet in 
this world, almost inevitably degenerate from its first estate to 
a hideous deformity. 

Many will shrink back from this view, and say, “it is too 
much ; we cannot.” True, it is much, but let us ask our- 
selves seriously and earnestly, if it is not our duty? If it is, 
then “‘ cannot ”’ is no word to use in reference to it. “ Try” 
will effect wonders. . 

What ‘easy methods” shall we use in commencing our 
labor? ‘Through the senses the mind gains knowledge. One 
child may see actually very much more than another; but 
children should be taught to observe. This may be easily and 
pleasantly accomplished by interesting the pupil by the relation 
of simple facts concerning the world about us. Not at all in 
the Gradgrind way, by which a horse is a horse only in a use- 
ful and practical point of view, and there is no such thing as a 
piers of that animal of fact,— but by showing the relation 

etween cause and effect, thus setting at work a spirit of inves- 
tigation that will never die. As the mind becomes more mature 
it will commence some simple course of reasoning for itself, and 
this habit once formed, will grow with the mind’s growth and 
strengthen with its strength. 
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It is often and truthfully asserted that it is almost impossible 
to make children, and particularly young children, study their 
lessons. Let us see if we cannot find a reason. A reading 
book is placed in the pupil’s hand, and a page pointed out for 
him to study. Perhaps the teacher reads it aloud, that the 
child may have the benefit of hearing the hard words pro- 
nounced, and then the study hour commences. For a few 
minutes the child’s eyes are fixed upon his book, and he éries 
to study. It is a sermon perhaps, or a philosophical essay, 
(for we find plenty such in many reading books), and the little 
mind, unable to comprehend the matter, turns from it with a 
dislike which soon ripens into an abhorrence to study that will 
be hard to overcome. 

Let us have reading lessons that children can understand ; 
good moral stories, pleasant, simple anecdotes, explanations of 
the nature of minerals, botanical and physiological truths, and 
plenty of extracts from such works as the “ Rollo books ;”’ 
these, together with the sweet hymns and songs which our 
language produces so bountifully, arranged in a reading book, 
would extract more study in a given time, than all the sermons 
and essays ever compiled between two covers could do. 

Spelling may be best taught in the same way. Let the child 
clearly understand the meaning of the words he is required to 
spell, and the task will be an easy one. The progress may not 
be so rapid apparently, as that produced by some mechanical 
a but it will be sure, and what is once learned will never 

e forgotten. 

We have text-books of Geography, with lessons of map ques- 
tions and lessons descriptive. ‘These are all very useful in their 
places, and may be made to do much good. But after all, when 
the pupil has committed to memory every answer to every ques- 
tion the book contains, if that be all, he is very little better or 
wiser than he was before. A teacher may ask set questions, and 
obtain set answers, day after day and year after year, till all our 
text-books are exhausted ; but will that process educate a child ? 
Surely not. Much more may be really learned in one hour’s 
conversation between teacher and pupils, — in one hour’s recita- 
tion, conducted with a purpose of making plain, and clear, and 
comprehensible, the subject matter, than by weeks of study from 
text-books alone, and mechanical repetitions. 

Now again teachers will say, “ We have not time.” True, 
we need much more time than is given us, but we can still do 
something ; let us do it in the right way. 

We do not fall so often into error in teaching arithmetic, 
though that too is frequently taught mechanically. We gener- 
ally find in our common schools, that we have more scholars 
who seem really to understand this branch, than any other. 
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They Jove to study arithmetic ; and why ? Simply because they 
are not confined to text-books alone. There must be necessarily 
much oral instruction, much thinking, much practice ; and con- 
sequently the matter is made clear to the child’s mind as he 
goes on. ‘Therein lies the whole secret of success in teaching. 
Steam may be the very best agent in the world to propel an 
engine; a complexity of wheels and a mainspring may keep 
the best of time; but neither steam nor wheels, nor any wind- 
ing-up process whatever, can avail with the mind. It must 
act of itself, must see, know, and comprehend. 

I have heard teachers object to so much explanation and 
familiar conversation with children about their lessons, on the 
ground that such a course tends to make the pupil depend upon 
his teacher instead of his own mind, as is intended. But there 
is no necessity that such a result should follow. Let the in- 
structor explain and question, and draw out questions upon a 
certain subject; connecting his teaching perhaps with a page 
from the text-book: then, at the proper time for recitation, let 
him require a thorough exposition of the same subject from his 
class ; not a mere repetition of the words contained in the book, 
but a clear, concise account of the matter; and if this course 
is carried out fully, can the scholar depend on anything else 
but his own exertions, — his own mental efforts ? 

All this may look like a very laborious task. It is hard. 
Teaching is always a hard task: but it is easy also; and all 
teachers know and feel that it is easiest, when we can see that 
our pupils really know of themselves what we have endeavored 
to teach them. A sudden look of intelligence in a child’s eye, 
as he catches the true meaning of some difficult problem which 
we have spent hours and perhaps days in expounding to him, 
more than repays us for those hours ; and the assurance that the 
seed we have planted has taken root, and will grow, and thrive 
and bring forth fruit, is the sweetest reward we can receive. 

There are children, more or less, in all schools, who will not 
be taught reasonably ; who cannot be induced to love learning 
for itself, or for the benefits it bestows; whom no kind incen- 
tives will influence, in whom we can excite no real ambition for 
virtue and truth; in short, who seem determined to educate 
themselves only for evil. But thank God, they are few com- 
paratively, — the exceptions to the beautiful. For such let us 
do always what we can, kindly if we may, severely if we must. 
And though they may seem only to mock our endeavors, the 
germ of truth and right hidden away in their hearts will be 
touched, and in due time, though we may not live to see it, cood 
results will follow, as surely as there are a seedtime and a 
harvest. 

Kind words, cheering smiles, and looks of approbation, are 
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very efficient agents in the school-room. Teachers should 
always be ready to approve the right, and not, as is in many 
instances the case, receive the good passively, as if it required 
no effort. This is all very well in the intercourse of man with 
man, but we are apt to forget that children are nt men. 

Let us never find fault unless it is absolutely necessary. A 
teacher who is continually fault-finding, will soon discourage 
even the most ambitious scholar. Let us treat them always as 
reasoning, thinking, immortal beings, able to do anything that 
they firmly purpose to do, and capable of growing very near to 
the heavenly. 

Here is a great work to be accomplished, and we are but 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water ;”’ but it is early morn- 
ing now, and the task is well begun. Let us do our work 
faithfully, and faint not by the way. 





AN OLD SCHOOL AND ITS MASTER. 


Tue year 735 gave birth in the city of York, England, to 
Alcuin, who rose to great eminence as a teacher; and he may 
be regarded as the minister of instruction in that day for the 
greater part of Christendom. He gave great attention to the 
circulation of correct copies of the Scriptures, sending one to 
each of the principal abbeys or cathedral churches. In the 
retirement of his age, and when the emperor Charlemagne was 
also past the meridian of life, Aleuin sent him a copy of the 
whole Bible, carefully corrected throughout by himself. It 
was accompanied with a letter from which we give an extract: 

“‘T have for a long time been studying what present I could 
offer you, not unworthy of the glory of your imperial power, 
and one which might add something to the richness of your 
royal treasures. I was unwilling that while others brought you 
all kinds of rich gifts, my poor wit should remain dull and idle, 
and that the messenger of even so humble a person as myself 
should appear before you with empty hands. I have at last 
found out under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, a present 
which befits my character to offer, and which it will not be 
unworthy of your wisdom to receive. Nothing can I offer more 
worthy of your great name than the book which I now send, the 
divine Scriptures, all bound up in one volume, carefully corrected 
by my own hand. It is the best gift which the devotion of my 
heart to your service, and my zeal for the increase of your 
glory, have enabled me to find.” 

As long as Alcuin resided at the court of this emperor, which 
was for some years, he was the head-master of what was called 
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the School of the Palace. Here his pupils were Charles, Pepin, 
and Louis, the three sons of Charlemagne, with other young 
noblemen ; and the interest which was thrown into his instruc- 
tions by the skill of the teacher, attracted several of the older 
persons of the court, princes, councillors, and bishops, and 
sometimes the ladies also, to listen to his lectures, He encour- 
aged the pupils to ask questions, and made it a part of his plan 
to give such striking, short answers, as would impress the memory. 
As a specimen of these performances we give a short dialogue 
between Pepin and Alcuin ; some of the answers will be found 
to suggest beautiful thoughts. 

Pepin. — What is speech ? 

Alcuin. — The interpreter of the soul. 

Pepin. — What gives birth to the speech ? 

Alcuin. — The tongue. 

Pepin. — How does the tongue give birth to the speech ? 

Alcuin. — By striking the air. 

Pepin. — What is the air ? 

Alcuin. —The preserver of life. 

Pepin. — What is life ? 

Alcuin.— An enjoyment for the happy, a grief for the 
wretched, a waiting time for death. 

Pepin. — What is death ? 

Alewin. — An inevitable event, an uncertain voyage, a sub- 
ject of tears for the living, the time that confirms wills, the thief 
that makes its prey of man. 

Pepin. — What is sleep ? 

Alcuin. — The image of death ? 

Pepin. — What is liberty for man? 

Alcuin. — Innocence. 

Pepin. — What is the waking sleep of which I have heard 
you speak ? 

Alcuin.— Hope, a waking dream, cheering our toil, though 
it lead to nothing. 

Pepin. — What is friendship ? 

Alcuin. — The likeness of souls. 

Pepin. — What is faith ? 

Alcuin. — The certainty of marvellous things and things 
unknown. 

Sometimes Alcuin would try the wits of his young pupil with 
riddles or puzzling questions in turn. Here is a specimen. 

Alcuin. —I have seen a dead man walking, — one that never 
was alive. 

Pepin. — How can that be? explain. 

Alcuin. — It was my own reflection in the water. 

Pepin. — Why could I not guess it, having myself so often 
seen the like ? 
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Alcuin. — Well, you have a good wit ; I will tell you some 
more extraordinary things. One whom I never knew, talked 
with me, without tongue or voice; he had no life before, nor will 
- “0 hereafter, and I neither knew him, nor understood what 

e said. 

Pepin. — Master, you must have been troubled with a dream. 

Alcuin. — Right, my child; hear another : I have seen the 
dead beget the living, and the dead have been then consumed, 
by the breath of the living. 

Pepin. — You speak of a fire kindled by a rubbing dry sticks 
together, and consuming the sticks afterwards. 

Such ways of exercising the first efforts of an inquiring mind, 
are not quite out of date with gentle teachers of our own 
time ; and the kind-hearted ingenuity of Alcuin, more than a 
thousand years ago, may not be unworthy of the imitation of a 
more refined age. — Antiquarius, in Watchman § Reflector. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Amone the rugged hills of New England, in its most fertile 
valleys, there could not be found a place more beautiful than the 
little village of 8. The rapids, a few miles below, prevented 
larger vessels from ascending the stream which formed its western 
boundary, and just at the verge of evening, the little steamboat, 
the invention of one of the citizens of the village, in accomplish- 
ing its daily task, might be seen rapidly gliding up the river. 

The stranger, the pleasure-seeking traveller, and the return- 
ing wanderer alike felt the beauty of the scene, as the departing 
rays of the setting sun gilded the unruffled surface of the 
stream, and lighted up the lowly cottage, and the elegant man- 
sion of the more wealthy citizen, which the numerous groves of 
majestic forest trees did not wholly conceal. The tall spires of 
the different churches, and the lofty elms near the back, were 
faithfully reflected in the stream, and as its windings brought 
into view the blue hills in the distance, one could readily believe 
that his childish dreams of fairyland were partially, if not 
wholly realized. 

In the centre of the town stood the public school-house, and 
at the time of its erection, the site must have been a pleasant 
one. But as the population increased, a new Town House was 
needed, and soon a spacious brick building towered above the 
humble school-room, the large yard in front having been selected 
as the most suitable location. The narrow space between the 
two, furnished the only playground for the hundreds of children 
who gathered there from day to day. 
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The lower rooms of the new building were soon occupied by 
mechanics, and the incessant din of the tinman’s hammer was 
heard above the voice of the teacher and the busy hum of the 
school-room. ‘The erection of a building so near, gave to the 
dingy walls of the school-room, a still more gloomy cast, and 
as if the light of heaven were a blessing too great to be enjoyed, 
each window on the side next to the new building was lessened 
one-third, by a thick, heavy plank nailed across it. The object 
was attained. No scholar could look out, and the stranger 
could not look in; but was anything gained by making the 
school-room less inviting, less cheerful in its aspect than the 
interior of the county prison ? 

It was exclusively a school for girls, and in this lay its peculiar 
excellence it was thought, wise men in power having ascertained 
that boys are not suitable companions for their sisters, an opinion 
entertained by many at the present day, and that they should 
never be associated in school after the age of five or seven. 

In this arrangement, whether a regard for the welfare of the 
children, or for the purses of their parents, was the ruling 
motive, remains a matter of uncertainty. A competent teacher 
was provided for the boys, and a thorough course in physical 
science and the classics pursued, while their more docile sisters 
were left to study arithmetic, grammar and geography, with a 
teacher but little in advance of themselves. One term was 
generally sufficient to send such a teacher to seek some other 
employment, and lead her to renounce forever the occupation 
of instructor. Occasionally a teacher was found, herself a living 
model of what she would have her pupils become, who would 
patiently toil on, endeavoring to inspire them with a love of 
knowledge and of all that is good and beautiful. The memory 
of one such still lingers in the hearts of many who are at this 
moment acting out in distant lands, in homes remote from New 
England’s favored soil, the principles they received from a 
teacher whom they still love. om seldom visited the school, 
and the announcement that it was “‘ examination day ” generally 
failed to rouse more than one or two to the performance of their 
duty in this matter. : 

A young physician or lawyer, desirous of obtaining an intro- 
duction to the public, would consent to act as school committee 
for one year. With no sympathy for children, and their im- 
provement being a matter of no very great anxiety to him, he 
considered his duty discharged if, at the end of each term, he 
spent an hour in the school-room, and at the close of the exer- 
cises pointed out, with all the sternness he could command, 
whatever he had noticed that was wrong. ‘The faults were many. 
The teacher was disheartened, the scholars discouraged. They 
did not expect to learn much in such a school, and as soon as an 
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opportunity presented itself, both teacher and scholar left it 
without regret. 

Years have passed away. Progress and improvement are 
manifest on every side, but in nothing are they more apparent 
than in the village school. The old brick school-house is now 
quite hid. It has passed into other hands, and is used for other 
purposes, and it would be difficult to find the original building 
in the block of which that’ has been made to form a part. 
Public opinion is also changed, and the boys and girls are 
associated in the same school, pursuing a course of study under 
a discipline that cannot fail, if rightly improved, to prepare them 
for the active duties of life. The new school building, for 
pleasantness of situation and beauty of architecture, is not 
surpassed by any private residence. The good taste of the 
occupants is visible in the beautiful fountain, the evergreens, 
and the great variety of flowers that adorn the yard. ‘The 
whole interior arrangement shows that the wants of the children 
and youth have been fully understood, and met with a corre- 
sponding liberality. Parents enter the school-room as familiarly 
as they do their own homes, and the crowded audience at the 
examination indicates with what interest the improvement of the 
pupils is noticed. The blessings of many a grateful parent, at 
this moment, rest upon those, who, resolutely executing the plan 
of our forefathers, provide for the education of all; those who 
are struggling with poverty, as well as those who, basking in 
the sunshine of prosperity, have never known want. 

Take one example. Suddenly deprived of the companion of 
her youth, and left to struggle alone for the maintenance and 
education of her children, Mrs. Mansfield returned to her native 
village. With asolicitude which none but a parent can feel, she 
watched the development of their opening faculties. The 
fearless, joyous spirit of Harry found ready sympathy, and 
merry-hearted associates gathered around him wherever he 
went. Whatever he would obtain, he pursued with ardor and 
unconquerable energy. Day by day did the fond mother en- 
deavor to direct the current of those powers which would not 
be checked, and place before the mind of her impetuous son, 
an object worthy of his noblest efforts. But if her judgment 
led her to decide without hesitation that the public school was 
Just the place for Harry, she had her doubts when the same 
school was recommended for his more thoughtful sister. For 
Anna Mansfield possessed a gentle spirit. Reproof she seldom 
needed, and a harsh word from one she loved was sufficient to 
unlock the fountain of her tears, and send her away to weep in 
solitude. And one who watched her varying countenance, now 
radiant with smiles, the index of a merry heart, and now bathed 
in tears at the recital of another’s wo, could readily imagine 
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ae the language of the poet had been addressed to none but 
er. 


“ Thy cheek too swiftly flushes ; o’er thine eye 
The lights and shadows come and go too fast ; 
Thy tears gush forth too soon, and in thy voice 
Are sounds of tenderness too passionate 
For peace on earth.” 


Mrs. Mansfield felt that another ingredient had been added 
to the bitterness of her cup, when her scanty means compelled 
her to send her timid, gentle Anna to the public school with 
boys. But whatever may have been her own anxieties on the 
subject, they were not communicated to her children, and Harry 
and Anna mingled with the assembled group the happiest of 
the happy. Pursuing the same studies under a wise and faithful 
teacher, they were mutual helpers to each other, and Anna 
soon acquired that self-control which enabled her to stand before 
a large school or a crowded audience at an examination, and 
with calm self-possession, not at all imcompatible with true 
modesty, distinctly tell what she knew. The sparkling eye, 
the animated countenance, and the distinct enunciation, plainly 
declared that she understood her subject, and that she had lost 
nothing, but gained much by attending the public school. The 
happiness and improvement of her children convinced Mrs. 
Mansfield how groundless had been her fears, and now she 
reckons among the blessings of her condition that they are able 
to continue their studies in a district school. 

If the proud millionaire who walks the streets, would conde- 
scend to enter the school-room, and learn how many like Harry 
and Anna are blessed through his instrumentality ; how many 
are saved from ignorance and consequent wretchedness and 
want, would he not open his purse less reluctantly? If he 
could stand in the teacher’s place, and for one short week, per- 
form the labor, and endure the anxiety, that ever attend a 
teacher’s life, would he allow himself to say that personal 
aggrandizement alone, prompts the desire to occupy a large and 
commodious school-room ? 

But there is a class of persons who stand aloof from this 
whole matter. Having no relative to be benefited by it, the 
school is never visited, and the demand which the law makes 
upon them for its support is met with a growlora grosn. Why 
do men of wealth complain of the system which compels them 
to aid in the education of those children whose parents are less 
favored than themselves? Do they not know that New England 
stands now, the glory of all lands, on this very account? 

Life is a school. We are all scholars, and, much as we may 
dislike the employment as such, all are teachers, each responsible 
for the instruction he imparts. A gentleman who sought no 
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higher good than the gratification of his appetite and his love 
of ease, was one day walking i in one of the principal streets of 
a large ‘town, when a snowball whizzed by hisear. He turned, 

and seeing a company of boys not far behind him, hastily con- 
cluded that in their sport his own hat had been used as a target. 

Boiling with rage he immediately presented himself at the door 
of the school-room, and entered a complaint against the unruly 
pupils. The offender was sought out, justly reprimanded, and 
the impropriety of snowballing in a crowded street fully laid 
bofore him. But had his own person been assaulted intention- 
ally, (which was not the fact,) would it have been anything 
more than acting out the lesson the gentleman himself had 
taught them in the morning, when, grouped together on their way 
to school, he had accosted them with, * Get out of the way. 

What are you doing here ” ? 

No one expects that all who complete a course of thorough 
instruction in our common schools will occupy high stations in 
life. They cannot all be ministers, or lawyers and statesmen, 
but they can all learn, equally well, life’s great lesson, how to 
be happy. ‘They can all learn that he is not, cannot be happy, 
who lives for himself alone. They can be taught what many 
are so slow to believe, that it is not his occupation, the cut of 
his coat, or the quality of its texture that makes the man, but 
something quite independent of these. 

They may be shoemakers, brickmakers, or they may pursue 
an occupation still more humble, and if it be an honest one, 
they may, at the same time, possess within themselves sources 
of happiness which the gold of California can never purchase. 
And if, in the course of time, one more favored than the rest, 
should arrive at the dignity of being a constable in the little 
village in which he has taken up his abode, will a cultivated 
intellect, and a heart which will not allow him to exult over a 
fallen brother, unfit him for the duties of his office, or render 
him less capable of performing them ? 

We hope to see the time when schools of a high order shall 
exist in every town and village throughout New England; when 
maps, globes and philosophical apparatus shall be considered as 
essential to the mental improvement of the pupils, as are the 
chairs on which they sit to their physical comfort. 

We would that the sons and daughters of New England, in 
strength of principle, in moral courage, in intellectual greatness, 
not only resemble her granite rocks, but that they also become 
like ‘* corner stones polished after the similitude of a palace.” 
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THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Saint Aveustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 


All common things — each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another’s virtues less, 
The revel of the giddy wine, 
And all occasions of excess ; 


The longing for ignoble things, 
The strife for triumph more than truth, 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth! 


All thoughts of ill— all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of ill — 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will! 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright field of Fair Renown 
The right of eminent domain ! 


We have not wings — we cannot soar — 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees — by more and more — 

The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 

When nearer seen and better known, 

Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 
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The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies, 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern, unseen before, 

A path to higher destinies. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 





FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


Mvcu has been said and written on the subject of Education, 
and much remains to be said. Its results are as imperishable 
as the mind itself, and too much care and study cannot be be- 
stowed upon it. Although many improvements have been made, 
and the best method of imparting a knowledge of some of the 
sciences may have been ascertained, one devotedly engaged in 
conducting the education of others, feels that only a beginning 
has been made. While he delights to perceive the development 
of the expanding intellect, he is anxious that the motives which 
are to guide that intellect be high and worthy. It is no trifling 
part of the duty of a teacher to ascertain the different qualities of 
mind possessed by those who are subject to his direction. These 
qualities constitute the character, and are in part the result of 
education. The foundation, no doubt, is laid in early life, and its 
original elements are bestowed by Nature, who seems to delight 
in forming a pleasing variety here, as well as in the features of 
the countenance. It is still an unsettled point which is the 
most influential in forming the character, the natural disposition, 
or education. Among those who think education is the chief 
agent, is Elihu Burritt ; but those of common ability judge that 
if his natural powers were not very uncommon, there would be 
more than one “ Learned Blacksmith” in a generation. The 
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question may be left to the decision of philosophers while the 
teacher aims to make education do all it can. He should have a 
clear perception of what constitutes the noblest character, and 
then imitate the skilful gardener, who bestows upon each plant 
the culture it requires, neither expecting, nor desiring that they 
should be exactly similar, but that each may be beautiful and 
perfect. The teacher cannot control all the influences which 
operate upon his pupils, but if he has a place in their affections, 
he can counteract much in those influences that may be evil. 
With truth, character is said to be made up of the frag- 
ments of other characters. In some persons, these fragments 
appear to be thrown together, and remain in separate parts, in- 
stead of taking a fixed form, and these are as incapable of inde- 
pendent action as an infant of using the strength of manhood. 
It is painful to behold them so much at the mercy of circum- 
stances. While surrounded by associates of right principles, 
they appear to be like them, but if suddenly placed among 
those of a different stamp, they soon sink to a level with the 
lowest. In others these fragments serve only to strengthen 
and consolidate that which is already formed, producing a beau- 
tiful and symmetrical whole. Whatever may be their circum- 
stances or situation, their even course, in the way they have 
marked out for themselves, resembles that of a star in its orbit, 
and their position in times of difficulty and trial, may be predict- 
ed with as much certainty. If each could discern his own 
character as clearly as it is discerned by others, he would know 
what fragments, to receive and what to reject, in order to improve 
it. No teaching is so powerful as that of the living example ; 
and as that of the teacher is so constantly before the pupil, it is 
to be expected that some fragments of his character will occupy 
a place in that of his pupils. This is often quite apparent. 
Should he not then perfect himself for the sake of others? 
We look around us in vain for a perfect model. None possess 
all the excellent qualities accompanied by no defect. But a 
choice few may be found, who although imperfect, are truthful 
and sincere, ever pursuing that which will promote the best in- 
terests of their fellow creatures. They have attained a true 
idea of life, and their noble character shines through their vari- 
ous acts of benevolence. Nothing is more delightful than to 
see one wisely directing, and constantly employing, all his tal- 
ents in benefiting his race. Such live to bless and be a bless- 
ing, and are worthy of imitation. But let those who would copy 
their example remember that their highest excellences are 
attained by following the example of Him in whom every perfect 
and excellent quality is concentrated. 


a 
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HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue seventh annual meeting of the Hampden County Teach- 
ers’ Association, convened at the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Westfield, at 2 o’clock, P. M., on Friday, Nov. 17th. 

The Association was called to order by the President, Charles 
Barrows, of Springfield, and opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Davis, of Westfield. After some congratulatory remarks 
by the President, the Rev. Dr. Cooley, of Granville, was intro- 
duced to the audience, when he proceeded to deliver an inter- 
esting and instructive address upon ‘ Educational reminiscences 
of former times.’’ A discussion followed, upon the use of the 
Bible in schools ; the question having been suggested by the 
previous lecture. ‘The discussion was opened by Mr. Goldthwait, 
of Westfield, who spoke of the vicious tendencies of pupils, 
and of the moral and religous restraints which should be brought 
to bear upon the mindsof the young. Mr. Parish, of Springfield, 
followed, viewing this as a question of great magnitude — 
reverting to his early experience as a teacher, the degeneracy 
of the age, and the necessity of elevating the standard of moral 
instruction. The discussion was continued by Mr. Wells, of 
Westfield, who showed that the reading of the Bible in schools, 
was a question in which communities are taking a deep and 
somewhat exciting interest at the present time, and the necessity 
of kindness and discretioa, in dealing with the prejudices in 
society on this subject. 

Adjourned to 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Met pursuant to adjournmeit. A lecture was then delivered 
by the Rev. E. B. Huntington, of Waterbury, Conn. Subject, 
“The connection between p!ysical and mental education.” 
The lecturer proved himself muster of his subject, presenting 
it in amanner calculated to please and interest the hearer. 

After the lecture, the subject of the afternoon’s discussion 
was continued by Wetherell, of Amherst, and Wells, of Westfield. 
The subject of ‘* Primary schools and their relation to schools 
of a higher grade,” was briefly discussed by Goldthwait and 
Wells, of Westfield, and Parish, of Springfield. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock, Saturday morning. 

Met according to adjournment, when the Nominating Com- 
mittee reported, and the Association elected, the following Board 
of Officers for the ensuing year: — 

Charles Barrows, of Springfield, President. 

W. C. Goldthwait, of Westfield, J. Tufts, of Monson, and 
O. Marcy, of Wilbraham, Vice Presidents. 

A. J. Lyman, Corresponding Secretary. 

E. F. Foster, Recording Secretary. 

Ariel Parish, Springfield, Zreasurer. 
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A lecture was then delivered by James McIntire, Esq., of 
Springfield, upon the “ Superficiality of American scholars ; ” 
which the lecturer regarded as modern expediency and desertion 
of principle. The lecture embraced a wide field, and was replete 
with humor, talent, and well-spoken truths. The hearers mani- 
fested their appreciation of its merits by their undivided attention 
throughout its delivery. 

After the lecture, the question of last evening’s discussion 
was resumed by Mr. Boltwood, of the Palmer High School. 

On motion of Mr. Parish, V oted, that our next 1 meeting occur 
on the Friday and Saturday ‘following the annual Fast. 

After the customary votes of thanks to the lecturers, for their 
instructive and interesting addresses ; to the people of Westfield, 
for their hospitality ; to the proprietors of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, for the use of their honse ; to the W. R. R. 
Corporation, for their liberality in furnishing free return tickets, 
the Association adjourned, to meet at such ‘place as the Board 
of Officers may determine. 

E. F. Foster, Secretary. 





] 
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CHOATE ON THE PRICELESS VALUE OF THE 
LOVE OF READING. 


(From his Address delivered on the Inauguration of the Peabody Institute.] 


I come to add the final reason why the working man,—by 
which I mean the whole brotherhood of industry—should set 
on mental culture and that knowledge which is wisdom, a value 
so high—only not supreme—subordinate alone to the exercises 
and hopes of religion itself. And that is, that therein he 
shall so surely find rest from labor ; succor under its burdens ; 
forgetfulness of its cares ; composure in its annoyances. It is 
not always that the busy day is followed by the peaceful night. 
It is not always that fatigue wins sleep. Often some vexation 
outside of the toil that has exhausted the frame ; some unfore- 
seen rise or fall of prices ; some triumph of a mean or fraudu- 
lent competitor ; ‘* the law’s delay, the proud man’s contumely, 
the insolence of office, or some one of the spurns that patient 
merit from the unworthy takes,”—some self-reproach, perhaps, 
follows you within the door; chills the fireside ; sows the pillow 
with thorns ; and the dark care is lost in the last waking thought, 
and haunts the vivid dream. Happy, then, is he who has laid 
up in youth, and held fast in all fortune, a genuine and pas- 
sionate love of reading. True balm of hurt minds, of surer 
and more healthful charm than “ poppy or mandragora, or all 
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the drowsy syrups of the world’”’—by that single taste, by that 
single capacity, he may bound in a moment into the still region 
of delightful studies, and be at rest. 

He recalls the annoyance that pursues him ; reflects that he 
has done all that might become a man to avoid or bear it; he 
indulges in one good, long, human sigh, picks up the volume 
where the mark kept his place, and in about the same time that 
it takes the Mohammedan in the Spectator to put his head in 
the bucket of water and raise it out, he finds himself exploring 
the arrow-marked ruins of Nineveh with Layard; or worship- 
ping at the springhead of the stupendous Missouri with Clark 
and Lewis ; or watching with Columbus for the sublime moment 
of the rising of the curtain from before the great mystery of 
the sea; or looking reverentially on while Socrates—the dis- 
courser of immortality—refuses the offer of escape, and takes 
in his hand the poison, to die in obedience to the unrighteous 
sentence of the law; or perhaps it is in the contemplation of 
some vast spectacle or phenomenon of Nature that he has found 
his quick peace—the renewed exploration of one of her great 
laws—or some glimpse opened by the pencil of St. Pierre, or 
Humboldt, or Chateaubriand, or Wilson, or the “‘ blessedness and 
glory of her own deep, calm and mighty existence.” 

Let the case of a busy lawyer testify to the priceless value 
of the love of reading. He comes home, his temples throb- 
bing, his nerves shattered, from a trial of a week; surprised 
and alarmed by the charge of the judge, and pale with anxiety 
about the verdict of the next morning, not at all satisfied with 
what he has done himself, though he does not yet see how he 
could have improved it; recalling with dread and self-dispar- 
agement, if not with envy, the brilliant effort of his antagonist, 
and tormenting himself with the vain wish that he could have 
replied to it—and altogether avery miserable subject, and in as 
unfavorable a condition to accept comfort from wife and children 
as poor Christian in the first three pages of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

With a superhuman effort he opens his book, and in the 
twinkling of an eye he is looking in the full “ orb of Homeric 
or Milton song;’’ or he stands in the crowd breathless, yet 
swayed as forests or the sea by winds—hearing and to judge 
the pleadings for the Crown; or the philosophy which soothed 
Cicero or Boethius in their afflictions, in exile, in prison, and 
the contemplation of death, breathes over his petty cares like 
the sweet south ; or Pope or Horace laugh him into good hu- 
mor; or he walks with Adneas and the Sibyl in the mild light 
of the world of the laurelled dead—and the court house is as 
completely forgotten as the dream of a preadamite life. Well 
may he prize that endeared charm, so effectual and safe, without 
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which the brain had long ago been chilled by paralysis, or set 
on fire by insanity! 

To these uses, and these enjoyments ; to mental culture, and 
knowledge, and morality—the guide, the grace, the solace of 
labor on all his fields, we dedicate this charity! May it bless 
you in all your successions ; and may the admirable giver sur- 
vive to see that the debt which he recognizes to the future is 
completely discharged ; survive to enjoy the gratitude with 
which the latest will assuredly cherish his name, and partake 
and transmit his benefaction. 
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JAMES M. LASSELL. 


Diep in Cambridge, 13th of December, of consumption, 
James MunrOE LassELL, for nine years master of the Putnam 
Grammar School of that city, 37. 

The subject of the above notice was born at Hollis, Me., 
Sept. 11th, 1817. His parents removed to Norway the follow- 
ing spring. Of his early history but little is known to the 
writer of this notice. His advantages for acquiring an educa- 
tion were exceedingly limited, but they were most faithfully 
inproved. He lived on the side of a hill in a region of country 
where coasting can be enjoyed to the heart’s content. But 
while the boys of his own age and condition in life were spend- 
ing their holidays and evenings in this exhilarating amuse- 
ment, he was seen at the window of his father’s cottage, poring 
over his book, and storing his mind with useful knowledge. 
The circumstances of his parents were such as to require his 
assistance at an early age; but after his day’s labor was done, 
he would ask his mother for a candle and go over to the old 
school-house opposite, where he could pursue his studies free 
from the interruption of the family. 

Nearly, if not quite all of the regular instruction which he 
ever received was in the district school of his native village. 
The limited means which he enjoyed in youth was always a 
source of regret; but he looked with pride on the system, 
which in connection with his own efforts, had made him what 
he was. On one occasion, when an applicant for a school in 
the vicinity of Boston, he was asked by a clergyman, in what 
he considered rather a pompous manner, where he was edu- 
cated? With an offended dignity and a warmth of feeling that 
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probably did not forward his application, he replied, “In the 
common schools.” 

He commenced teaching at about the age of twenty; and 
after having taught several district schools in his native State, 
he came to Massachusetts and commenced his labors in North 
Cambridge, in the fall of 1842. He was engaged in what was 
then a district school, and his first term closed in April of the 
next year. In October following, he resumed his labors in the 
same situation, and at the end of the second term, by his exer- 
tions, it was made an annual school, and he was appointed 
master. Here he remained till the spring of 1845, when he 
was transferred to the Putnam Grammar School, then just 
established at East Cambridge, where he continued, for overnine 
years, and till within a short time of his death, to discharge the 
duties of his office with distinguished fidelity and success. 

In consequence of symptoms of pulmonary disease, he ob- 
tained permission in February, 1852, to be absent from school 
for several months, which he spent at Aiken, 8. C., a favorite 
resort for invalids from the North. He returned to his school, 
with health much improved, in the following June. But con- 
sumption had already marked him for its victim. He continued 
gradually to decline, till at last he was obliged to yive up en- 
tirely, the 24th of March, 1854. His interest in his own school, 
and in the school system of Cambridge, continued unabated to 
the end; and mid all the sufferings of a lingering disease, he 
manifested the fortitude of a man, and the resignation of a 
Christian. 

As a man, it is sufficient to say of him, that his character was 
above reproach. Possessing very strong feelings and decided 
opinions, he seldom sought to influence the opinions or the con- 
duct of others. So great was his desire to live in peace with 
all, that he never could be drawn into a dispute, though uncom- 
monly tenacious of his own views. Dignified and affable in his 
deportment, treating others with the greatest civility and re- 
spect, he secured to a remarkable degree, the highest esteem 
of all who knew him. Standing at the very head of his pro- 
fession, and with a mental power and energy that would have 
made him a marked man in any calling, his modesty was one of 
the most prominent traits of his character. He listened to the 
opinions of others with the greatest attention and respect; but 
he seldom advanced his own, and never except in the most 
diffident and unassuming manner. His intercourse with others 
was marked by the stictest integrity; and of him it might 
justly be said, he was God’s noblest work, an honest man. 

But it is of his character as a teacher, that we design more 
particularly to speak. 

We are not of those who believe that a love for one’s calling 
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is an essential requisite to success. We know not why an earn- 
est, faithful and conscientious discharge of duty may not 
make a teacher successful, though he have no particular fond- 
ness for his profession. But there can be no question, that an 
ardent love for his business, united with the same fidelity and 
enthusiasm, will not only promote the happiness of its possessor, 
but will give him an immense advantage in any calling of life. 
This fondness for his employment was possessed by Mr. Lassell 
to an uncommon extent. He taught, as others do, for a liveli- 
hood, but he has often been heard to declare, that if he were 
worth a million he would still continue to teach. It is not 
known how early his attention was directed to the business of 
instruction, but this much is certain, that after he had chosen 
his pom, he devoted to it all the energies of body and 
mind. 

A constant effort to improve himself as a teacher was a 
prominent trait of his character. His reading, his studies, and 
in fact, everything which he did, was directed to that end. 
He visited schools with great frequency, and where he found 
one particularly excellent, he went again and again. He was 
no mere copyist of any one, but the good points of a school he 
was quick to discern, and he possessed the happy faculty of 
incorporating them into his own. Probably no teacher was so 
well acquainted with the different methods of instruction in the 
vicinity of Boston as he ; and many who read these lines, will 
remember his manly form and dignified bearing, as they recall 
to mind his frequent visits to their schools. 

Order, with him, was the first law; and by order we do not 
mean simply stillness or quiet, but system and harmonious 
action. Every arrangement was the result of study and 
thought ; and if his scholars were seated in a particular man- 
ner, or if his classes recited in a certain order, there was 
a reason for it, satisfactory to his own mind at least. If it is 
thought that there is too much machinery in such a system, we 
| see reply, commend us‘ to the machinery of intelligent 

esign. 

His standard was perfection. Whatever he undertook must 
be done in the most exact and thorough manner. No matter 
how trivial the thing in itself might be, it was one of the 
bundle of habits that made up the man; and in his opinion, 
“whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” ‘The 
same precision and order, therefore, were manifest in the most 
trifling concerns of school; or rather, nothing was considered 
trifling or unimportant that helped to form the character. 

He had no hobbies to ride, but appeared to teach everything 
with equal facility and success. This in our judgment was a 
most striking excellence, and as rare as it is striking. Nearly 
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all teachers have a particular fondness for some one or two 
branches in which they excel, to the neglect of others of equal 
importance. This we think is wrong: and in our opinion, it is 
the highest praise to say of one, that he does and teaches every- 
thing well. 

Another trait which he possessed in a remarkable degree, was 
an uncommon evenness of disposition. He had his trials, like 
others, we have reason to suppose, but so little did he manifest 
them, that his associates who knew him best, were never able 
to tell by his appearance, whether his school was going right 
or wrong. ‘Those who know by experience how great an 
influence the feelings of the teacher have upon his pupils, will 
see at once, that this must have given him a great advantage in 
the management of his school. 

He was also a man of great firmness and decision of charac- 
ter. When his mind was once made up as to the proper course 
to be pursued, no present ease or temporizing expediency could 
tempt him to deviate from it in the slightest degree. He made 
no rule to-day, to be repealed or disregarded to-morrow ; there 
was no strictness of discipline at one time, to be followed by 
a corresponding laxness at another. He well knew that it was 
the certainty of punishment, not its frequency or severity, that 
made it effectual ; and hence his promises could be relied on 
with the most undoubting conviction of their entire fulfilment. 

To sum up his character in a single word, it may be said, 
that he possessed in a large degree all those qualities of mind 
and heart, that make a successful teacher. After an intimate 
acquaintance with him for more than twelve years, it is our 
deliberate opinion, that there is not a single attribute essential 
to the highest success in his profession, of which he did not 
possess fully an average share. Others, undoubtedly, have ex- 
celled him in particular points ; but regarding his character as 
a harmonious whole, he had few equals—we doubt whether he 
has left a superior. 

But he has been called away. Cut off in the prime of life, 
and in the midst of his usefulness, his loss will be severely felt 
by his associates in teaching, as well as by his family and im- 
mediate relatives and friends. But though dead, he yet 
speaketh. He has left us an example of fidelity, devotedness 
and perseverance, worthy of all imitation. May that example 
ever incite us to a more faithful, earnest, and conscientious 
discharge of duty: that when we, like him, shall be called to 
give an account of our stewardship, we may be as worthy as he 
to receive the welcome plaudit, “ Faithful servant, well done.” 
M. 
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At a meeting of the teachers of the Public Schools of Cam- 
bridge, the following resolutions, offered by Elbridge Smith, Esq., 
Principal of the High School, were unanimously passed : 

Whereas it hath pleased Divine Providence to remove from 
this life James M. Lassell, the former Master of the Putnam 
Grammar School, in this city — therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of our late associate we are 
called to mourn the loss of one whose character as a teacher 
and as a man has done much to elevate our profession ; that 
we contemplate with admiration the enthusiasm with which he 
gave himself to the work of instruction, and his high-souled 
devotion alike to the moral and intellectual welfare of his 
pupils ; that we recognize with pleasure the uprightness and 
integrity which marked his character as a man, and which have 
secured for him our lasting respect and affection. 

Resolved, That we regard the connection of Mr. Lassell with 
the public schools of Cambridge as marking an era in their 
history ; that he has borne a prominent part in securing that 
degree of perfection in the classification of our schools which is 
in some degree the glory of our system; and that the life 
which has just been terminated in him has to no small extent 
been breathed into the various departments of our Public 
Schools. 

Resolved, That in this bereavement, we find an additional 
motive to faithfulness and activity in the calling to which our 
departed brother consecrated his strength — that it may well 
be an object of ambition with us to emulate the example which 
he has bequeathed to us. 

Resolved, That we will attend the funeral of Mr. Lassell on 
Saturday, the 16th inst. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by 
the Secretary of this meeting to the family of the deceased, and 
that they be published in the Cambridge Chronicle and Massa- 
chusetts Teacher. DanteL MansrreLp, Secretary. 





Le GRAND-PERE ET SES QUATRE Petits-Fins. Livre DE 
LECTURE A L’USAGE DES KCOLES PAR Mme. FouqueaU DE 
Pussy. First American Edition. Carefully prepared for 
American Schools, and furnished with copious Notes, by 


Francis S. Williams, late Sub-Master in the English High 
School, Boston. 


This book is recommended by Dr. Arnoult, a highly distin- 
guished teacher of the French Language in Boston, and by t!e 
Principals of the Latin Grammar and English High Schools in 
that city, as the best book that can be put into the hands of 
pupils commencing to translate from the French. 
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In the use of the book with beginners it will be a good plan 
for the teacher to give a fluent and literal translation of the 
lesson, in advance of the pupil’s work. This will excite an inter- 
est in the study and in the story itself. The services of a well 
educated native French teacher, are indispensable in the study 
of pronunciation and of spoken French; and we have always 
found that most progress is made when the English teacher 
is present to preserve order, and to insist on thoroughness, 
especially in pronunciation. We subjoin Mr. Williams’s Preface, 
which explains the character of the book. 


PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


The necessity of expurgating for American children a mod- 
ern French work, written by a lady for the use of schools, and 
approved by the Royal Council of Public Instruction in France, 
may be obvious to those unacquainted with the views of the 
French, as to what constitutes suitable reading and proper top- 
ics of conversation for children. That such a necessity, how- 
ever, exists, no one who has carefully read the whole of Mad- 
ame Pussy’s admirable little work will feel disposed to deny. 
But lest a misapprehension may arise from this circumstance in 
regard to the moral influence of all French works, we wish to 
say a few words upon this important point. 

To those well acquainted with the subject it need not be said, 
that the French are as careful as our own nation, and perhaps 
even more so, as to the reading in which they allow their chil- 
dren to indulge ; and that, consequently, many books which we 
feel no hesitation in placing in a child’s hands are by them 
scrupulously withheld. But, on the other hand, they permit 
themselves to speak freely in the presence of children on man 
subjects which we on all occasions avoid. In both nations the 
proprieties of language itself are observed and required. The 
difference between the two lies solely in the topics which may 
or may not be spoken of. 

The principle which guides the French seems to be this :— 
all books which serve to excite the imagination, inflame the 
passions, or corrupt the heart, are considered dangerous; and 
it need hardly be added, therefore, that the French pamphlet- 
literature, of which we see so much, and which we so justly 
condemn, is as carefully forbidden to the young, and avoided by 
the more mature of the female sex, as with us. But this does 
not prevent their speaking and writing without reserve on sub- 
jects which we avoid; their reason being, that such subjects 
cannot corrupt the heart, or produce any injurious influence on 
the moral character, and that an unaffected mention of them is 
less objectionable than their entire avoidance. 

Without expressing, then, any opinion as to the relative 
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correctness of their views and our own on these points, we here 
simply state the fact,as @ reason for expurgating many passages 
from this valuable work ; believing that it is not well, in any 
case, to do violence to national characteristics, or to suffer the 
young to read in a foreign language what would grossly offend 
their sense of propriety if met with in their own. 

These exceptions to the work in its original form being made, 
and the present edition being carefully prepared in accordance 
with these views, we offer it confidently to the American public 
as the best French reading-book for beginners that has ever 
been published in this country ; in which opinion—the result of 
an experience in teaching from it for twelve successive years— 
we are sustained by the testimony of many accomplished teach- 
ers ; but, to enable teachers as yet unacquainted with the work 
to form some idea of its merits, we subjoin a brief sketch of its 
character and contents. 

An aged French captain receives into his house for one year 
his four grandchildren, who are to attend a village school, and 
be under his guidance in their hours of leisure and amusement. 
These, with an ignorant and superstitious female domestic, form 
the principal speaking characters. Sunday being with the 
children a day of exemption from school labors, is passed, in 
company with their grandfather, in excursions to the neighbor- 
ing country ; and the book is, therefore, naturally divided into 
fifty-two chapters. 

The American child is at once astonished to find that the 
children of France engage on Sunday in labor and amusements ; 
but he cannot proceed far in the book without observing that 
the grandfather and his grandchildren are, notwithstanding, 
very devout, and occupied constantly in works of benevolence 
and charity ; and while he may not be able to explain of himself 
this apparent neglect of what he is accustomed to consider a 
sacred duty, he cannot but feel respect for the character of the 
personages introduced in the work, and offered as examples for 
the imitation of French children. 

In the course of the book, occasion is given to the grand- 
father, by the incidents which make up the story, to furnish a 
series of lessons on the most important elements of character ; 
and the care he displays to encourage good qualities and 
eradicate bad ones, extending to more minute details than is 
common with American parents in the education of youth, 
furnishes a true and gratifying picture of the best characteristics 
of the French method of education. Among the virtues which 
he takes occasion to extol, and the growth of which he is ever 
watchful to encourage, are truth, humanity, charity, disinterest- 
edness, prudence, economy, generosity, politeness, neatness, 
temperance in eating and drinking, obedience, humility, industry, 
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tolerance, honesty, self-command, gratitude, love of country, 
and the importance of punctuality. The value of each of these 
qualities is shown by some ingenious and always striking story, 
in which the ill effects of their absence are depicted. 

A second prominent feature of the work consists in the 
introduction of what has been called with us the ‘“ Science of 
Familiar Things.”” One scene represents a person drowning, 
with the means taken to draw him from the water without 
danger on the part of his rescuers; then follow the means of 
resuscitation, with a statement of what treatment would be 
injurious, and of the mode of proceeding with persons suffocated 
by other agents than water. 

At another time, the means of restoring a person rendered 
lethargic by cold, and again one who has been poisoned, are 
given in so life-like a manner, and so connected with an inter- 
esting story, as to render it impossible to forget them. 

A chimney catches fire, and, while the old domestic is nearly 
distracted, the grandfather takes the most prudent measures 
for extinguishing the flames. 

The superstition of Margaret, and her vulgar notions, furnish 
constant opportunity to the grandfather to explain supernatural 
events by natural causes, and to correct many erroneous popular 
ideas, which, it is probably known, are more common in France 
than in our own country. 

As examples of this feature of the work, we would cite 
Margaret’s superstitious notions of Will-’o-the-wisps, vampires, 
the sitting of thirteen persons at the same table, the upsetting of a 
salt-cellar, Friday’s being an unlucky day, the Wandering Jew, 
&e., &c.; for all of which the grandfather assigns rational 
causes, or states the historical reason for the existence of the 
prevailing notions. 

A third prominent feature of the work is the introduction of 
a few familiar lessons in arithmetic, grammar, and French his- 
tory, with enough of mythology to enable one to understand the 
designs of painting and sculpture. 

The means of preserving health by exercise, temperance and 
cleanliness, are very fully treated, and the most common natural 
phenomena are noticed and explained; such as lightning, me- 
teors, the dew, the winds, seasons, and tides. Explanations 
occur of the coins, weights and measures of France, both of 
the old denomination and of the new; and throughout the work 
are incidental allusions to the manners, habits and modes of 
thought of the French, and to the events of the time when it 
was written, which was about the period of the overthrow of 
the government of Charles X. 

The subject-matter of the book, it will thus be seen, is un- 
usually instructive and suggestive, affording to the teacher by 
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the topics presented, constant opportunities for conveying useful 
information and impressive moral instruction, — the more valu- 
able, in our opinion, for being incidental. The best feature of 
the work, however, remains to be noticed; and, as all the 
excellences of which we have spoken might, perhaps, be found 
in some one or more English works, we should not have so 
highly extolled this, were it not for this remaining characteristic. 
It is, that the book is throughout colloquial, — the every-day 
language of France, and, to those desirous of speaking French, 
for that reason invaluable. The study of histories, dramatic 
works and romances, conveys but one style of writing, and that 
not the one used in conversation. What American employs in 
daily life the language of our historians or literary writers ? 
Or, to learn to speak our language, who would begin with the 
writings of Webster, Irving, Ticknor, or Prescott? Yet such 
has been the practice heretofore, to a great degree, in the 
books selected for the beginner in the French language. 

The notes to the present edition have been prepared with 
especial reference to the difficulties encountered by beginners 
in the study of this book, as well as of the French language in 
general. For the first five chapters they are quite minute, 
and afterwards are confined to an explanation of those passages 
only which have been found by experience to present unusual 
difficulty. 

It is also hoped that the notes will throw some light upon 
French manners and modes of thinking on various subjects. 
Americans have been too much indebted hitherto to English 
authors for their opinion of the French people; and it is 
believed that a perusal of this little work will tend to correct 
some erroneous impressions which have resulted from viewing 
them too exclusively through such a medium. 

October, 1854. F. Ss. W. 


SarGcent’s Serres oF READERS. 


The standard Series of School Readers, edited by Epes Sar- 
gent, and published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, an 
advertisement of which will be found in our present number, 
are meeting with extraordinary success. The two highest of 
the series, ‘*The Standard Fifth, or First Class Standard 
Reader”’ and “ The Standard Fourth Reader” are having a 
rapid sale,and are receiving the highest commendations from com- 
petent judges. ‘They are distinguished by the amount of labor 
bestowed on the introductory part, the system of references, 
and the high but simple character of the reading exercises. 
Their novelty, freshness, and good taste are procuring for 
this Series an unwonted degree of attention. 





